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Remarks on the date of the Pehewa Tnseription of Raja Bhoja *— 
By Major-General A. CUNNINGHAM. 


years past. When he first published the inscription in 1853 (J. A. S. 
í Bengal, p. 674) he read the date as 179 Samvat, to which T demurred 
` atthe time. He again referred to the subject in 1858, (J. A. 8. 
Bengal, p. 76) and his remarks lead me to believe that at that time 
he still adhered to his original reading. But in an article just now 
published, he has finally come round to my view of the subject by 


candidly admitting that the forms of the alphabetical characters may 
be “a good ‘test to some extent,” and that we are fully justified in 


century, (see J. A. 8. Bengal, 1863, pp. 100, 101). 

ör With this happy conclusion Í should have been contented to 
let the matter drop; but as, during the discussion, several erroneous 
statements have been put forth by the Babu, some of which atlect me 


í i. „errors at once, lest others should be misled by the Babu’s authority 
A a to believe that they are actually my opinions. 


a Inscription, I objected to his placing Col. Tod's first Bhoja in the 
i Et Year 179 Samvat according to his reading of the Pehewa inscription. 
$ When I made this objection I knew nothing more of this inscription 


í than what Rajendra had himself published. But as I knew that two 


i iM For Babu Rájendralála Mitra's reply to these Romarks vide tho Proceedings 


Bef the Society for September last (Auto, vol. XXXII. p. 437.) —Ens. 
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their then imperfect alphabet,!? adopted Dravidian words till lately 
classed as Aryan," and as we have seen, by the inherent evidence of the 
Jactrian character, appropriated a very large amount of Indian Páli 
design in the mechanical construction of the vocalic and other portions a 
of their needfully amplificd Semitic writing.“ 
I had written thus far, with growing doubts about the universality 
of the Indo-Germanie speech in India, when if occurred to me to in- 
quire if Dravidian roots might not throw light upon the Sn 
misunderstood meaning of the passage in Mann, defining the value of ` 
a copper kdrshapana. 
ations, as I find the Tamil Ædsu,® corruptly 


The result has more than answered my expect- 
‘cash,’ described as 
“ coin, money in general,” and among the details it is mentioned that 
ponakásu, vennikásu, md pettalaikdsw still exist as the vernacular | 
terms severally for gold, silver, and copper coins, while the corre» a” 
‘to coin.” With these ' 
hints a new and intelligible translation of the verse WATT UE fasfa- 
arga: afam: qm may be proposed, to the effect that a “ A 
pana is to be understood (to be) a coined copper pana.” ci this in- 


terpretation will stand criticism, we have indeed the new phase of the i 


sponding verb kdsadikka primarily means 


Indian monetary system, that the earliest Sanskrit authority on such 
subjects extant, dating between 1280 and 880 n.c., recognises as an 
ordinary fact the institution of coined money, while the context proves 
how much of Dravidian civilisation still remained in the Upper Pros 
vinces, and how little competent subsequent Sanskrit commentators : 
on Manu's text were 


to appreciate ale heyond their own cone 


fined views and conventional teachings 


Norris, R. A. S, xv. p.19. “The Seythic Version of the Behistun In, 
scription of Darius,” Caldwell, © Dravidian Grammar,” pp. 48, 107, 111 ; Prim 
sep’s “ Essays,” ii, 151, 
43, Caldwell, p. 438; Muir, “ Sanskrit Texts,” ii. p- 440, 
44. Num, Chrona 1863, p. 232 ; Prinsop’s “ Essays,” ii. 146, 


49. Wilson, “Glossary of Indian Terms," sub roce. 
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a On the Language of the Sí-áh-pas'h Kifirs, with a short list of words ; 
i? zo which are added specimens of the Kohistánf, and other dialects 
spoken on the northern border of Afghánistán, Se—By Captain 
Q H. G. Raverry, ghá Regiment, Bombay N. I. 


bu a 


In the beginning of the year 1859, some time after my paper en- 
‘titled “Nores on Kévinisrin’ 


? 


had been submitted to the Society, 


: but previous to its appearance in the Journal,* the Rev. Dr. E. 


is 


i nn of the Church Missionary Soeicty, residing, at that time, 


4 within the cantonment of Pes’hawar, was allowed to examine, through 
i. the Cominissioner of that district, three men, said to have been of the 

í, Káfir race—that is to say, what we call the Sfah-pos:4 Kafirs—who 
had been brought to the district from Panj-korah or its neighbouring 
hilly tracts, for the purpose of being enlisted into the British service. 


These three men remained at Peshawar for “a few days,” during 
three or four hours” of which Dr. ‘Trumpp examined them, through 


A a man named Muhammad Rasúl, a Kohistúní of  Panjkore” as the 
i s Doctor terms it, but correctly, Panj-korah.t This man, who was not 
A an Afghan, since the Doctor calls him a “ Kúhistání,” “ spoke Pushto 
a and a little Persian,” and acted as interpreter between the Missionary 


and the so-called Kálirs; and from this short and round-about con- 
ference, í short grammar of the language has been made, and a list of 
seventy-seven Kálir words appended. 

It is not my object to criticise the former at present, but to give a 
list of Kafir words, which I collected some years since, and which I 
To these 


words, for the sake of facilitating comparison, Í have also added some 


intended to have given with my “Notes on Káfiristán." 


Kohistání words, which I collegted about the same time, together with 
a few in the Pashaií Bar akai, Rásh-kárí or Chitralt, and Belúchki lan- 
guages. 

space permitted, but they may bo easily found in my Dictionary of 
- the language, together with the other words, of which there are often 


I would havé-given the Pus'hto equivalents of these had 


more than one, bearing the same aibsiitfention: 

From what is stated respecting the appearance of these three men, 
iv. that “they were in all respects like the natives of the upper provinces 
of India, of a swarthy colour, with dark hair and dark eyes,” 1 should 


* No. 4 of 1859. 
1 Sce my paper on Panj-koral: in the last number of the Journal, 


© 
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hardly think they were real Kálirs; and should consider that, in all mined, and compared with the short list given by the Missionary, 


probability, they were æfmchahs (atti) or “ half-brecds," as those Si H “it will be found that what he terms Káfir, are the same words 
people are designated who have sprung from the mixture of Afghans as my Kohistání, with but slight exception; whilst what I term 
' Kafir agree with the list (as far as it goes) given by Sir A. Burnes 
E) in the Society's Journal for April 1838, and are synonymous with 
those given by Mr. Norris (the Honorary Secretary of the Roval 
Asiatic Society) as an appendix to Dr. Trampp’s paper,* which were 
procured at Teheran from a Káfir woman residing in that city. 


with the aborigines of the parts to the north of the Kábul river; 
viz. the Káfirs, Lamghánís, Shalmánís, Deggauns, Gújars, Suwátís, 
&e., and with each other; for the Afghans, as we know from their 
histories, as well as from the aecounts of Persian and Hindústání 
writers, have been in the habit of applying the Arabie term “ Kafir,” 


or “ Infidel” very indiscriminately, particularly to the aboriginal people ' The Doctor says he “was very desirous to know by what name 


they called their own country, as Káfiristán is a mere Muhammadan 
appellation ;” 


of Afghánistán bordering upon the Kábul river and its tributaries, 


and the people of the Alpine Panjab nearest the Indus. Hence, with and that “the name they gave for their country was 


* Wémasthén, a word, as I found, known to the Kúhistánís too, who 
. designated it by what is called in Persian Kúhistán, or the highlands.” t 
“á i, He then proceeds to give, or rather to make out a signification for 
the word, and applics it to the whole tract forming the culminating 
ridges of Hindú Kush, as far west as Bálkh, in as plausible a man- 
“her as the “ Meydiddlediddlethecatinthefiddle” inscription is edited 
and translated in one of the early numbers of Fraser's Magazine 
for the present year. He will find, however, that there is a tribe 
of Sí áh-pos'4 Kafirs called by the name of Wamah, and one of their 
villages isso named. An account of them and their district will be 
found in my paper. 


Dr. Trumpp states, at pages 5—7 of his article, that the Káfir 


them, the term Káfir might as well refer to the Lamghánís, or Shal- 
mánís, before conversion to their own faith, as to the people whom 


we know by the name of Sí-áh-pos'4 Kálirs. Lieut. Wood, when on his 
journey to the source of the Oxus, passed close to their frontier, and 
he, moreover, saw and conversed with Si-áh-pos'4 Káfirs (for they are 
friendly with the people of Bádakhshán), and he describes them as 
being very different to the ‘‘ swarthy coloured people of the upper pro- 
vinces of India, with dark hair and dark eyes,” such as Dr. ‘Trumpp 
speaks of.* What makes me think that these three men could not 
have been real Sí-áh-pos'4 Káfirs, is the fact of their having come to 
Pes'háwar otherwise than as slaves. Both males and females—the 
latter in particular, on account of their fair complexions and beauty— 
are to be found in the dwellings of the Afghans of the better class, in 


the Samák of the Yusufzis, but they are always slaves; and some fs, approaching the English w in but, or the German á; and that “it is 


not given in my Pus'hto Grammar (1st Ed.) though well known and 
« even marked out by the natives themselves." He then goes on to 
say, a few paragraphs further on, that he “first mistook this sound 
for a short í, but soon found that it was a peculiar swift a, or in fact 
a: sn indistinct vowel between short æ and short i.” We then states, 


will be found in the Tes'háwar district also; but they are very dif- 
ferent to those the Missionary describes. The Si-ah-pos’h Káfirs, are 
too hostile to, and hate the Afghins and other Muhaminadans of 
those parts too much (except perhaps the people of Badakhshán, ag. 
already mentioned), to mect them, or to enter their boundaries, save 


as enemics, or when, as slaves, they are compelled to do so. If these Ms, that “the sound of Káfir a can only be compared to the peculiar in- 
à , 5 . . “fet r 
: actui imehahs or Kohistánís, of which, T have little me). . Fr “ársa A 
men were not actually Nímchals or Somak nis, O ieii a distinct sound in Pus'hto ; as E E imirt aa fay 
doubt, they may possibly have been Bárís—a certain class or tribe = ee 


among the Si-dh-pos’2, who are held in the light of Pariahs. An ac- if i which can only be learnt hy hearing." To what sound in these four 


count of these will be found at page 36 of my “ Notes on Káliristán" 


Indian Cancasns.—By the 
à Rev. Ernest ‘trumpp, D. Phil., Missionary of the Church Missionary Society.” 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX. for 1861. 
í i te að eg , A Í The word *“ Kohistán" ig applied to all mountain tracts by the people of 
* Dr. Bellew also met Káfirs when in Afghanistan in 1857. See his excele l BI thes parts—there is the Kohistán of Kabul, tho Kohistán to Re norah oF ihe 
lent work. 


Buwát river, &c., and not to “ Kooner” only, as the Doctor calls it (Kinir he 
' means). 


already referred to; but if the Kohistání words I have given be exa 
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words does he refer? to the first word, or the second; to the begin: - } 


` 


ning, middle, or termination of these words? ‘The explanation hø. 
gives will, I am sure, be perfectly unintelligible to all who do not hap- | 
pen to understand Pus’hto thoroughly ; I think I can clear up the point,” 
The Missionary refers, no doubt, to the adjective FA which takes a: 
different sound before the final consonant for masculine and feminine 
nouns; and this peculiar vowel sound only oceurs, either in the case of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, before the final consonant of a word. It 
will be found filly explained in my Grammar, in the declensions of nouns, 
in the word (je “ghal” a thief; in the word igs “ skhwandar" a. 
steer, in the filth variety of nouns of the Gth Declension; in the ter-, 


minations of adjectives of the same class ; and in the terminations of aa 


Luawar’* gives it; viza as n compound sound of short æ and í. Thus 
in the example which Dr. Trumpp gives (which, in fact, is no example. 
—over both the: 


99 


at all, since he places the short vowel point (-) —“ a 


adjectives he uses), the first should be written TA] (i-dæh) (mas.) 


and the second fá sl ú-dah (fem.). In the work just quoted, the ' 
author states, —“ The word ale], is an example of this peculiar sound. 
When written with simple r, á, quiescent gh, Z with the short vowel 
a, and unaspirated 4, or “ hd-i-khafi,” it is the third person feminine 


3 


singular— she goes ;” and when written with simple 7, á, quiescent - 
gh, l, with a short vowel appronching, to a and í slightly sounded, and 
unaspirated 7, it is the third person masculine plural,” These are the ' 
exact words ol the author as I have given them in my Grammar. The 
vowel () (fat’hah) with (s^) (hamzéh) combined — s` == (é) give an 
equivalent sound, as near as possible, which I have therefore adopted. 
It will be found written thus in the same manner in my Pus'hto 
Dictionary, in scores of words. The Afgháns, of course, mark it in 
speaking ; but in writing they do not mark it: it is supposed, that a 
person acquainted with the rules of the language will read and under- 
stand it accordingly. 


I may mention, that the Doctor has made some considerable errors ; 


H Mir. 
with regard to the Pus’hto examples he has given. In the words pigų 


est $d Í X 
dently means a man; but if so, the letter J is not correct ; it should: 


* See my Chammar, Titroduetion, pagos 34 and St 


a 


a P, : : 7 P se . 
and æð 39,1 for example. By the word gn he evi- 
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2e 


be Afghán 23 TUS yw The word for woman should be with Afghan , „x 
not with Persian, 4 ná 


i o and with fat ha’h C) not with kasrdh O— 


ae 


as not ate 


t 


a 
i 


lir 


tor’s ac- 


by the ae , | ghán pronunciation is, k’hadza’h 
Bo. by “astern, and fadh by the Western tr 


Tf ibes ieuliar 
sh Afghan letter sas 


Ue being widely different from Persian a 


b 4 1C Kalin l mMeuae e to be L 9U? ec , rah 7 ue a talec 
D d 2 i : 3 


ave not been able 


i d to the gender of nouns. I doul 
4 tl if i i . ge . i tá i 
greatly al any gender be distinguished, as I have not been able to find 


i . 
Es out any trace of it. So much is clear, that adjectives ar 
to any change, cither in regard to gender or case." 
fut, how can the Káfir language possibly be 


f 


e not subject 
If such be the 
! n a “pure Prékrit dialect? ” 
; With reference to the Pashai and Bárakai words which follow, I 
a = mention, Us the Pashai language is spoken by the jjeople ot 
A that name, who inhabit some of the small districts of the hilly countr 

aw bordering Káfiristán on the south-west, and on the left, or Fan 
ise bank of the Kabul river, between Jelláláhád and Kabul. The Pash 


# aig are counted amone the aborigin: : 
Í i g aboriginal people of the country, whic 
d Afgháns are not. re T 


t 


4 The Bárakais, who are not Afghans, are included amone the peopl 
ye: y, termed Tajiks (supposed to be of Arab descent,) dwell ha and : a 
þí about Kanigoram, as we generally find it written in English but 
í properly, Kání-grám, and about Bá tak in the province of lone ba 
a But Khák on the route between Jellálábád and Kabul, áð, of ihe 
py river of that name. sm 
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would be unfair towards 
alled “Comparative Philologists” 

4 ey seb to work, may discover something wonderful aa 

fg Which none but themselves ean understand. 

E It is necessary to 
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say a fe rds respecting t 
' 3 a ya fee words respecting the orthogr 
mee system is the same as used in my Pus'hto works; viz 
td . . i i 
Sir William Jones's. ‘The only difference is for 
‘amilar to the Afghan letters 
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English. 


“A man 


eee SS 


-À woman 


í Father 


=- Mother 
w Brother 


w Sister 


Boy 
v 
_ Girl 


Grandfather 
Grandmother 
Mother-in-law 
Father-in-law 
Son-in-law 


Male 


Female 


} Horse 


Bullock 


Cow 


Camel 
Ass 


w” Goat 


Sheep 


Lamb 
A pig 


A partridge 
Crane 
A crow 
A deer ishirdú (m.) 
A roe lmarrah (f.) 
A jackal |walaey 
An otter hil 
A fox alewaki 
A rat mishak 
A hawk busin 
A falcon lash-lak 
A bear rich 
The sun sú 
- The moon Imag 
„ Rain wesha . , 
Pa A clond jpá-rú, mai-ár 
„ Day karah-yao 
„ Night [rad-ár 
“7 Morning dil-kin 
_ Evening itrim-shí 
2“ Great Jisht-rú 
L Little, small lachah-tú 
Snow Ízaim 
Hail 
Stone wátt 
Clod of earth lumúrrey 
Mud jám-rrey 
Earth, dust palál 
v Sand watt-palsl 
v Wood ddaw 
— Fire aluh-angáo 
_ Water a-wi 


or hog 


ce 


Sí-áh-pos'h. 


man-chi 


is-ttri 
tah-lah 
no-rrú 
burá 
sús 
á-jistah 
jik 
wá-wa 
wa-wai 
chach-hi 
sú-gur 
za-ma 


gáo 


ush-túr 
nít 
u-sah 
mushal 


E 


barrú 
3ánu-rú 


. jsh’pash 


wit 
istiri } BER 


isttrí-gáo 


Kohistani, Pashai. 
] 
| 
i . . 
‘adam ‘pan-jai 
áo-rat, isttrí 2a-if 
ba-wah ta-tai 
á-e á'i; pulttem 
| la-ya 
„sahal sásvá 
bál-katá bálákúl 


jágh-kate 


ibuddan-á-e 


shahír 


|kalánk 


lasheur 


uth 

ichín 
jza-wai 
shin 
kaika 


Pi 
saru 


shúl-ttí 
| hdl 
jlamba-hf 
mush 
þvaranddú juro 
boz 


|dámún 
'ttúnak 
jai 
wila 
‚sahar 
jtrim-shihi 
jishttard 
sitah-lú 
sim 
a-shin 
zúm 
dukú 
ghuelú 
pú 

sihel 
dúr 
ingwur 
wuruk 


buddan-báewah 


iwa-ya, lawni 


Bárakai. 


Belúchki. 


—— 


mard 

Fá 
zal 
aya 
a-ya't 
barás 
ghúwár 
chuhwaro 


ná-ná 
ná-ní 


zalus 
wasarg 
ghodda yasp zá-yan 
| addá (m.) (cow,) |khá-yar 
i Cgá (£) mád-go'e 
Í láka 
khartá (m.) 3 á-k 
{ khartí (f.) bhar buz 
so-ata (m.) k-rí 
phájaðdik (£) 2 á 
barájá (m.) Á 
barattik (f.) ridd 
gor-ándd 
gúsar 
billí 
pahohar, pahash i 
aða - eee eee ee tá Im wi 
E EE r r Be 
máchh (minr J CBS tmacchhs 
churi 
kouk 
; gurágh 
jtadda á-hú a-sak 
leddhi 
lawich tuholagh 
| mushak 
| bás 
| rawsh 
mee méh 
wágh ‘ hor 
jabali jubratt 
\dewas rosh 
[ral shaf 
'namá-shám 
bákuttá, gandd | 
chontá, kam 
jim babar 
asal 
wadd æ 
silá | 
bh daz 
dár ~ (gona 97 Cia dár 
an-gár {aro ás 
wark Mé áf 
nl 


Kásh-kárí. 


[kah | duk 
chuhwarj or jan- | kumeru 


ES 
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English. 


Bread 
Milk 
Buiter 
Clarified butter 
Rice (husked) 
Wheat 
Barley 
Pulse 
Bean or pea 
Coagulated milk 
Butter-milk 
_ Kind of cheese 
Carpet 
Felt (cloth) 
Fowl 
Duck 
Kite 
Hare 
Quail 
Lip 
1— Breast 
Shoulder 
~ Hand 
v— Foot 
A year 
Hail 
Charcoal 
A dog 
Frog 


TAS 


A snake 

A scorpion 
vs.“ Hair 
~~ Head 


“Neck 
Belly, stomach 
Navel 
Penis 
Testicle 
Paden. muliebre 
Anus 
The back 
Face 
Before, in front 
Behind, in rear 
River 
Rivulet, spring 
Pond, lake 
Bridge (of a river) 
Bridge (of a brook) 
Lake 
Arrow 
Bow 
Bow-string 


aa 


Sí-áh-pos'h. 


cher 
miwah 
ik'rút 
Izane-jz wo 
Ípilás 
lkíckhar 


jchapalpain 
kur 


izai, jzey 
sháhái 


garga 

kitsal 

u-wú 

sháratt 

andd 

parri 

pirra-i 

pitt{ 

meg 

ipech 

lpittrrey 

lá-ley 

iparey 
jkar-maley, kar-ttley 
ikattith, gárrntsey 
sewarah 

nil 

shattí, siá-hí 
idur-tey 

Iwalf 


Kohistání. 


áh-ú 


"chír 


núní 
kost 
í-shúl 
gúm 
zú 
músk 
siw 
júghrút 
kar-wú 
krút 
zilím 
namad 
kukur 
Imurgh-áscí 
imush-ldá 
chúsak 
shurúl 
úsh-ttú 
sinú 
chika 
ás-tún 
poe 
kúl 
ashín 
askawúr 
shúnak 
moku 


saya 
knnthú 
Hattwi 
chnhúl 
shír, kapal 
ajz-bri 
achi 
nushutt 
kalun 


ipirán 
'pacháta 
i 


! 
: 
i 
H 
i 
i 
i 
H 
i 


rer 
SS Pua ET 


=, ER ~ 
iii 3 a S 
Pa aaie Paea MC mi 


Barakai. Belichki. 
warosht 
pikakh 
maska 
irun | 
iriza) p icháwal 
gannm Ll“ | 
[Fees 
ga 
gilim 
ikirji wángá 
hil 
khar-gosh 
a ale 
sin 


pusht phusht 


makh (also thela-gey 
papets [ cheek). 


ther 
| kabwaén 


ROS og det dew AS 


Kásh-kárí. 


chir 


hast 
porg 
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English. Si-ah-pos’h. 

A feather pút 
Grape diráth 
Apple jpárrurra 
Peach lá-rrú 
Pomegranate járr-má 
A sloe am-lúkey 
The jujnbe Íkú-mú 
Quince bihi 
Apricot sirah 
Mulberry kink-lfk 
Walnut link 
Almond lúttí 
Red ziney 
Yellow cú-chárwah 
White kashrey 
Black izey 
Green súth 
Mountain garrah 
Forest kándú 
Tree kattah, nsktun 
Flower gulah 
Thorn palaw 
Narcissus sharri 
Unhusked rice shali 
Maize ju-ar 
Blanket (of wool or 

hair) buzey 
Fine cotton cloth  |púj 
Cotton bijrík 
Thread or yarn (silki . 

or cotton} ; ipi 


are = 
— a 


í hilam chí 
(or 
jziwey minah 


Rope, cord, twine jminah 
A (tent) peg kal 
Wool upáme.jzey 
Goat's hair usah.jzey 
Come (v.) ane-usan 
~ Go (v.) usan 
2 Came iw-zib 
Went |gahey 
Seize ddum 
v Give pil 
Bring 
Look wirrah 
Eat íw 
Don't eat na-yamú 
Strike wela 
Don't strika na-wela 
Don't come na-usan 
„ Sit down nishil 
Don’t sit na-nishil 
Rise up a-i 
Do not rise na-a-Í 
Eaten up yá-shey 
v“ He eats ae-yashey 
He will eat kája-yáshey 
He will not eat nah váshey 
Why does he not eatP|ká nah yasiey 
Killed jiníá 
A Is killed jiníá-ka 
He kills ddemú 
Kill you ch’m-run 


Why did he kill? —_[kanje jiníá 


Kohistání. Pashai. Bárakai. 
— i 
| 
'dashik an-gúr 
a 
I 
jamirik anár 
| | 
mm 
lashaddi 
Mai 
simek sú-gha 
pelá zedd . 
ishlek "lispenk- 
sámek gnarasa ið 
alíná shin ~~ 
igirí 2 
| kaddí darakht 
„pinjá 
kúla | i | 
f 
|shúl i ! 
ju-ár | | 
Lauds 
pawok 
pacháiy “i pambah 


aes 3 


jzitardaley 
damati 

kel 
Íbarah-jzútt 
tcharú-jzútt 
yá 


áth-ith 

Ígawai 
kurah 
wá 


di-á 
jzú 
má-jzú 
an 
má-an 


yúl 
minai 
jrrtai 
I 
| 
á o 
nepa neh 
ura hast 


Belichki, 


darákah 


z 
anar 


ænnnáb 


suhar 
zard 
sawes 
si-áh 
sabz 


juwár 


bandíkh 


meh 


A tm AR 


= 
| 


| 
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Kásk-kárí. 


durut 


I [Tinp. 
! (v.) hai, ir-ageh 
(v.) barai, barai- 
[bogho Imp. 

guneh 
mula-det «(give 
me? 

| poshik (v. ?) 
poshik 
juwak 
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278 On the Language of the Síáh-posh Kifirs. [No. 8 | 1501.) Some Persian Inscriptions found in Srinagar. 279 


‘The building may be said to be constructed entirely of wood. 
Massive beams of the indestructible Himalayan cedar placed upon 


Engtish. Sieih-pos'h. Kásh-kárí, Kohistanf, 


— IA S| asnaimiiamas Zone another, the interstices being filled up by small bricks, form a solid 
a 1 

Sword tar-wálí kongur | Square whose sides aro relieved by well-proportioned balconies in the 

Iron chamún ð 

Axe ehn-wí watli E upper story, the floors and roofs of which are supported by light and 

S aio ai graceful carved wooden pillars. 

Soldier Thad : ; cet ia ee Pete 

Chiof Sal-manasl iu Curious as is the appearance of the building, its history seems 

Troop i i r ' Kashmir one meets with evidences 

Wall bp, ias curious. At every turn in 1 

Matchlock to-bakh 


For the policy of the Mohamedans to turn idol-temples into mosques, 
tombs, and shrines. This place is an instance. There was on that 
apot a famous spring sacred to Káli with (probably) buildings over 
sand around it. Sikandar called utan (idol; the grand- 


Te ON a a gig 


léountry with Shahi Hamadán, and who were adopting a monastic 


U ery ss 7: 7 y are . WTS Les á . z > & 1 
Some Persian Inseriptions found in Srinagar, Kashmir. By the late wm of life. After the death of Sháhi Iumadán, a shrine in his 


Rev. 1. Loewenrian, Memory was erected over the very spot where formerly the sacred 
I. Tire Mosque or Start Hamapin, ‘spring welled up. Jt is not uninteresting to compare with this the 

As the traveller glides up the placid Jelum from Baramula, and 
passes under the ecdarn bridges of Srinagar, wondering at the tall, : 
gable-roofed, many-storied houses on the hanks, with their 


profusion of windows, his attention is arrested by a curious building í 


on the right bank between the Fateh Kadal and the Zaina Kadal 
(bridges), which, if he enters Kashmir from the west, he will not 


readily guess to be a mosque, having probably passed hy unnoticed% 
similar buildings at Shádarra and Tá amula. "The pyr 


practice of other countries, such as the tradition which existed in 
,Rome concerning the sacred well under the Capitol, and that under 
‘the temple of Apollo at Delphi; or the Pwk that in the time of 
Hadrian a temple of Jupiter-Serapis was erected on the place of 
Hi the crucifixion, and one sacred to Venus-Astarte over the real Holy 


pulchre. 


For five centuries now have the Mohamedans of Kashmir been in 


unoriental 


i 


amidal roof: ' asion of this spot conseeraled to the memory of the o ama din 
broken into three equal portions, ending in a most curioug steeple a ia. a Mek. ie 
resembling a belfry, with gilt bell and hear t-shaped ornaments at the Soe ai 
top, the four corners of the roof adorned by wood tassels, the projecs. a 
tion of the roof beyond the walls of the building ;—all this reminds & 
one more of a Chinese pagoda than of a Mohamedan place of prayer, 
The impression one receives from the structure leads to the idea that 
the period of the erection of the building may have been one in whieh 4 
an older form of building, that of the Hindu temple peeuliar to the! 


valley, was still influencing the architects to whom Mohamedanism'ð 
was as yet comparatively new. i 


adus of Kashmir—they are almost all Brahmans--whatever else 
: Í hey have forgotten of the history of their country, have not forgotten 
i spring of Kali. The Dharm Ráj—the rule of a Windu king—has 
n restored to them ; the present ruler moreover is a devout Hindu; 
they are claiming their sacred spring. Twice already have the 
medars had to redeem their shrine, but this has not saved them 
ma great indignity. On the wall fronting the river, which wall 
i tr belongs to the mosque, the Brahmans have put a large red 
a mark as the symbol of Kali, and Windus may be seen rubbing 


sir forcheads and emploring the forms of idolatry but a step or two 
$ 20 


